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DO  YOUR  FEMALE  STUDENTS  SAY  "NO,  THANKS"  TO  THE  COMPUTER? 


If  they  do,  you  aren't  alone.  All  over  the  United  States,  educators  are 
noticing  that  when  school  computers  are  available  for  optional  use,  it's 
mostly  boys  who  use  them. 

Why  do  girls  tend  to  avoid  the  computer?  What  can  you  do  about  it? 

The  fact  is  that  girls  see  primarily  men  and  boys  using  computers  in 
many  different  environments.  The  notion  that  computers — like  football 
and  car  engines — are  the  domain  of  males  is  outdated  but  pervasive.  Do 
you  personally  see  more  males  or  females: 

at  computer  stores  and  trade  fairs  as  store  personnel,  vendors  and 
customers? 

at  video  arcades  in  shopping  malls — even  when  you  see  girls  there,  are 

they  using  the  machines  or  watching  boys  use  the  machines? 
in  the  media — the  women  you  see  in  computer  ads  are  mostly  shown 

as  secretaries  or  sex  objects  while  the  "experts"  are  usually  men. 
in  summer  computer  camps — researchers  found  that  girls  are  less 
likely  to  enroll  as  the  age  level  increases,  the  computer  curriculum 
becomes  more  advanced,  and  the  cost  rises. 
Girls  see  this  too,  and  draw  theobvious  conclusion.  To  maintain  their 
sense  of  themselves  as  feminine,  they  say  "No,  thanks"  to  the  computer. 
Girls  and  boys  use  the  computer  equally  well  when  they  are  required 
in  class,  but  as  soon  as  they're  allowed  a  choice  such  as  after  school  or 
elective  computer  courses,  girls  see  the  boys  taking  advantage  quickly 
'ol  the  opportunity  far  more  often  than  girls  do.  This  reinforces  the  notion 
that  computers  are  a  male  thing. 

In  schools,  only  a  quarter  of  the  students  who  choose  to  use  the 
computers  when  they  aren't  required  to  are  girls.  In  a  New  Jersey  study, 
almost  twice  as  many  of  the  third-  and  fourth-grade  boys  as  girls  reported 
feeling  comfortable  with  computers. 

Peer  pressure  to  avoid  computers,  a  powerful  influence  on  girls  in 
their  early  adolescent  years,  can  be  reinforced  by  the  attitudes  of  parents 
and  teachers.  Adults  see  males  predominating  in  computer  use  in  all  the 
same  places  that  girls  do.  Because  of  this,  parents  and  teachers — of  both 
sexes — often  don't  expect  girls  to  like  computers,  and  they  treat  them 
accordingly.  The  result  is  the  classic  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

At  home,  in  one  survey  37  percent  of  the  boys,  but  only  28  percent  of 
the  girls,  said  that  they  had  a  computer  at  home.  In  the  same  survey,  three 
times  as  many  girls  as  boys  stated  that  they  didn't  use  their  home 
computers  at  all.  They  also  reported  that  the  most  frequent  home  com- 
puter users  were  overwhelmingly  fathers  and  brothers,  rarely  mothers 
and  sisters. 

California  students  in  grades  4-12  were  asked  to  describe  how  they 
would  use  home  computers  when  they  grew  up.  Boys  tended  to  say  that 
they  would  use  the  computers  for  finances,  data  processing,  and  games. 
Girls  most  often  said  they  would  use  them  for  housework.  A  sixth-grade 
girl  wrote:  "I'll  have  a  computer  that  has  long  arms  and  that  can  clean  the 
house  and  cook  meals,  and  another  computer  to  pay  for  groceries  and 
stuff." 

There's  no  conspiracy  here.  Nobody  is  hanging  "No  Girls  Allowed" 
signs  on  the  computers.  The  computer-use  gap  is  caused  by  the  observa- 
tion that  it  is  predominantly  males  who  use  computers,  which  causes  girls 
to  decline  computer  opportunities  available  to  them,  which  increases  the 

^ale/female  computer-use  ratio,  which  discourages  more  girls  from 

Approaching  the  computer,  which...  You  get  the  idea. 

If  girls  avoid  the  computer,  that's  bad  news.  Computers  will  increas- 
ingly be  everyday  tools  in  the  jobs  that  women  will  want  to  have.  As  our 
economy  becomes  more  computerized  (and  robotized  and  laserized  and 
all  the  rest),  people  without  computer  skills  will  find  themselves  more 
and  more  handicapped  in  the  job  market. 


People  who  avoid  the  computer  because  they  saw  it  as  taboo  during 
childhood  are  likely  to  have  a  hard  time  overcoming  their  negative 
attitudes  in  order  to  learn  computer  skills.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  bo 
playing  "catch  up"  as  the  technology  advances.  And  the  way  things  are 
going  now,  a  disproportionate  number  of  these  people  will  be  women. 

What  can  YOU  do? 

1.  Let  others  know  that  computer  use  has  an  equity  problem.  It's 
important  that  everyone  sees  that  the  social  expectation  that  boys  but  not 
girls  will  be  interested  in  "machines"  keeps  girls  from  getting  involved 
early  with  computers.  Alert  parents  to  the  consequences  of  girls'  com- 
puter avoidance  in  parent-teacher  meetings  and  through  your  newslet- 
ters. 

Seeing  is  believing.  Ask  faculty  members  to  keep  track  of  the  number 
of  girls  and  boys  they  see  using  computers  before  or  after  school,  during 
free  periods,  in  extracurricular  computer  clubs,  or  in  elective  computer 
courses. 

Organize  a  formal  in-service  session  for  your  faculty.  Contact  this 
newsletter's  editors  for  names  of  resource  people  for  your  in-service  on 
computer  equity. 

2.  Target  girls  specifically.  Since  the  problem  is  that  girls  avoid  the 
computer  because  they  think  computer  use  is  not  appropriate  for  females, 
you  have  to  make  it  explicitly  clear  that  this  isn't  true.  It  won't  be  enough 
to  tell  girls  that  computers  are  a  vilable  for  all  students,  or  to  girls  and  boys. 
Their  preconceptions  prevent  them  from  believing  it.  There's  no  alterna- 
tive to  saying  girls  loud  and  clear. 

If  your  school  allocates  computer  time  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis,  change  the  system.  Instead,  use  a  sign-up  sheet  that  ensures  that 
girls  always  have  access  to  half  the  computers. 

Structure  access  to  computers  after  school  to  ensure  equal  opportu- 
nities for  boys  and  girls;  for  example,  reserve  Monday  and  Tuesday  for 
girls,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  for  boys,  leave  Friday  up  for  grabs. 

Set  up  an  extracurricular  computer  club  "Especially  for  Girls".  The 
point  will  be  clear  to  girls,  and  boys  who  want  to  participate  can  be 
included,  too.  The  same  strategy  also  works  with  mini-courses. 

Handpick  the  most  popular  girls  (not  necessarily  the  academic  high 
achievers)  and  help  them  form  a  Girls'  Computer  Committee  to  do 
something  about  the  computer-use  equity  problem.  These  trendsetters 
will  soon  attract  other  girls  to  the  computer  room. 

Go  out  of  your  way  to  invite  girls  to  try  something  out  on  the 
computer. 

There  are  another  dozen  suggestions  in  the  resource  listed  at  the  end 
of  this  article;  you'll  invent  many  good  methods  for  involving  girls  in  free 
time  computer  use  too  when  you  see  the  problem  and  its  consequences. 

Whatever  you  do  this  year  to  encourage  equal  use  of  computer 
opportunities,  you  will  have  to  do  again  next  year  because  your  new 
students  will  arrive  with  the  same  set  of  pre-concepts.  But  next  year,  you 
can  set  up  a  mentor  system  between  the  older  girls  and  the  new  ones. 
Mentors  lighten  your  workload,  become  positive  role  models,  and  rein- 
force their  own  computer  knowledge  and  confidence. 

When  computers  are  used  by  girls  as  well  as  boys  as  a  matter  of  course 
throughout  the  school  day  in  classes,  in  schoolwide  events,  and  during 
free  time,  girls  who  are  new  to  the  school  will  assume  that  this  what  "big 
kids"  always  do.  You  needn't  tell  them  otherwise. 

RESOURCE:  This  article  is  adapted  from  a  brochure  written  by  Jo 
Sanders,  Director  of  the  Computer  Equity  Program,  Women's  Action 
Alliance.  Write  to  request  your  own  brochure  at  370  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10017.  (212)  532-8330 


CELEBRATION  OF 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  WOMEN 

Too  often  when  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  try  to  eliminate  racist  bias,  authors  overlook  other  fundamental  biases  such  as  sexism 
and  agism.  There  are  children's  stories  illustrated  with  Native  American  boys  adventuring  off  hunting  and  riding  ponies  while  the  girls  are  shown 
hanging  around  the  camp  fire,  cooking  and  tending  babies.  Progress  comes  when  all  the  old  limitations  on  human  contributions  are  removed.  Take  j 
quiz  to  test  your  knowledge  of  Native  American  role  models  in  history: 

Match  the  correct  name  with  the  correct  event: 

Column  A 

1.  A  female  chief  instrumental  in  aiding  King 
Phillip  in  his  attempts  to  form  a  confederation 
of  East  Coast  Indian  tribes  to  stop  the  English 
colonization  of  their  lands  from  1675  to  1676. 


Column  B 

A.  Madame 
Montour 

B.  Wetamoo 


2.  Cherokee  woman  who  after  the  American 
Revolution  gave  a  speech  to  a  commission  set 
up  byGeorge  Washington  in  which  she  pledged 
her  handto  maintain  peace  between  her  tribe  and 
the  whitesettlers. 

3.  Served  as  a  guide  to  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exped- 
ition; and  also,  sat  in  during  negotiations  for 

the  Great  Treaty  of  1868,  which  proposed  to 
establish  a  reservation  for  the  Indians. 

4.  An  Indian  leader  among  the  Piute  tribe, 
known  for  continuous  struggle  in  fighting  for  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  her  people  against  all  odds. 
In  1880  she  pleaded  the  Indian's  cause  before 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Schurz  and  President 

R.  B.  Hayes  in  Washington. 


C.  Nancy 
Ward 

D.  Mary 
Musgrove 

E.  Sacajawea 

F.  Susan 
LaFlesche 
Picotte 


G.  Sarah 
Winnemucca 


THE  NEUTER  COMPUTER 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Dept  of  Labor,  between  50  and  75  percent  of 
jobs  available  to  the  next  generation  will  involve  computers.  Computers 
have  been  widely  used  in  schools  and  homes  for  over  six  years  now.  The 
evidence  is  mounting  that  a  computer  gender  gap  exists  (see  lead  article, 
this  issue).  More  boys  than  girls  use  computers. 

RESOURCE:  The  Neuter  Computer  Computers  for  Girls  and  Boys 
is  a  handbook  designed  to  help  educators,  parents,  students,  teacher 
trainers  and  policy  makers  working  in  K-12  schools  solve  this  problem.  It 
includes: 

-  a  self  test  to  determine  if  your  computer  is  neuter 

-  56  activities  for  computer  excellence,  which  can  be  used  in  the 

classroom  and  in  the  home 

-  96  strategies  for  computer  equity  —  how  teachers,  administrators, 

students  and  parents  can  encourage  girls  and  boys  to  get  involved 
with  computers 

-  guidelines  for  planning  and  evaluating  a  computer  equity  program  in 

a  school. 

The  handbook  can  be  ordered  for  $24.95  plus  15%  postage  and 
handling  from  the  Women's  Action  Alliance,  TNC  Order,  370  Lexington 
Avenue,  Suite  603,  New  York,  NY  10017 


Column  A 

5.  A  Sioux  Indian  woman  who  in  1912  persuaded 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to  est- 
ablish an  Indian  Welfare  Committee  and  organized 
the  National  Council  of  American  Indians  in  1926. 

6.  A  Mohawk  Indian  who  converted  to  Catholicism 
and  died  at  Sault  St  Louis  at  the  age  of  24.  The 
Catholic  Church  authorized  in  1932  an  investiga- 
tion for  possible  beatification  and  canonization. 

7.  A  legendary  Indian  heroine  who  save  the  life 
of  Ca  ptain  John  Smith. 

8.  Interpreter  and  Indian  agent  for  the  colonies 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 


Column  B 

H.  Gertrude 
Simmons 
Bonnin 

I.  Marie 
Dorion 

J.  Catherine 
Tekakwitha 

K.  Amelia 
Stone 
Quinton 

L.  Pocahontas 


See  the  related  article  in  this  issue  on  forms  of  bias  in  texts  and 
instructional  materials  excerpted  from  the  Sadkers'  Sex  Equity  Handbook 
for  Schools. 

Answers:  1 .  B;  2.  C;  3.  E;  4.  G;  5.  H;  6.  J;  7.  L;  8.  A. 


TRAINING  NEW  WORKERS 

Few  entry-level  workers  havebeen  adequately  educated  for  the  w| 
force,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of  1,200  top  firms  by  the  Natiol 
Alliance  of  Business. 

Only  about  16  percent  of  the  executives  surveyed  said  they  were 
satisfied  with  new  workers'  educational  training,  the  survey  reported. 
Finding  well-trained  job  candidates  is  so  difficult  that  62  percent  of  the 
companies  reported  interviewing  more  people  per  job  than  they  did  five 
years  ago.  Survey  responses  showed  that  many  executives  trace  the 
problem  to  local  schools. 

Officials  in  three  out  of  four  corporations  questioned  said  schools 
have  not  kept  up  with  technological  growth.  Seventy-two  percent  said 
new  workers'  mathematics  skills  have  eroded  over  the  past  fiveyears,and 
more  than  65  percent  said  reading  skills  have  declined  during  the  same 
period. 

Schools'  emphasis  on  college-preparatory  programs  has  meant  that 
teachers  pay  little  attention  to  the  academic  development  of  average  and 
weak  students,  said  WilliamKolberg,  the  N.A.B.'spresident,ina  statement 
announcing  the  survey  results.  "Despite  the  fact  that  82  million  U.S.  jobs 
don't  require  a  college  degree,  our  entire  education  system  is  geared  to 
those  few  students  who  are  lucky  enough  to  attend  college,"  he  said. 

As  reported  in  Education  Week,  August  1, 1990 


WE  DO  LITTLE  TO  HELP  THE  NON-COLLEGE-BOUND  STUDENT 


The  United  States  has  one  of  the  poorest  records  of  any  industrialized 
nation  in  helping  non-college-bound  students  enter  the  workforce,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  report  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

While  the  nation  is  "generous  with  those  who  continue  their  edu- 
cations," it  "does  little  to  smooth  the  transition  from  school  to  work  for 
high-school  graduates,"  says  the  report's  author,  Paul  E.  Barton. 

The  report  cites  data  showing  that  the  average  student  who  goes  on 
to  a  college  or  university  can  expect  to  receive  combined  public  and 
private  subsidies  of  about  $5,000  per  academic  year.  But  "no  such  similar 
degree  of  assistance  is  given  to  high-school  graduates  entering  the  labor 
market,"  it  notes. 

The  lack  of  attention  to  students  who  end  their  education  at  high 
school  is  reflected  in  the  "deteriorating"  earning  power  of  high-school 


graduates,  contends  the  author,  who  notes  that  their  real  earnings  dropped 
by  28  percent  from  1973  to  1986,  compared  with  only  a  6  percent  decline 
for  college  graduates. 

Noting  that  the  transition  to  work  begins  while  they  are  still  in  school, 
the  report  calls  for  greater  collaboration  between  schools  and  students' 
employers  to  improve  education  and  employment  preparation.  It  also 
urges  schools  to  better  integrate  academic  and  vocational  education 
to  focus  more  on  critical  thinking  as  well  as  on  the  work-ethic  slo^r 
demanded  by  employers. 

RESOURCE:  Copies  of  the  report,  "From  School  To  Work,"  are 
available  for  $3.50  each  from  E.T.S.  Publications  Order  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
67836,  Princeton,  N.J.  08541-6736 


NOTES  FROM  OPI/GENDER  EQUITY: 


#  WHEN  YOU  BORROW  EQUITY 
AVS  FROM  OPI... 

Remember  you  must  reserve  your  AV's  (films  and  videos 
only)  through  your  district  or  agency  AV  Coordinator!  The 
Gender  Equity  AV  resources  that  you  are  used  to  borrowing 
directly  from  this  office  are  now  part  of  the  State  AV  Library. 
They  must  be  requested  on  their  forms  through  their  coordina- 
tors around  the  state.  If  you  have  difficulty  locating  this 
coordinator  call  me  right  away.  We  needed  a  more  efficient  and 
cost-effective  way  of  serving  you  statewide.  Because  of  this 
new  arrangement  your  usual  pattern  of  calling  my  office  a 
week  or  few  days  ahead  needs  to  be  modified.  Reservingyour 
AV's  NOW  is  NOT  TOO  SOON  for  this  year's  classes,  work- 
shops and  events. 

The  new  Gender  Equity  section  for  the  AV  Catalog  will  be 
published  and  distributed  to  catalog  holders  by  late  October. 
Each  GESA  Facilitator  will  also  get  a  copy  of  the  new  section. 
There  are  a  few  new  and  exciting  titles  in  the  collection  which 
you  will  want  to  consider  using:  Calling  the  Shots  on  alcohol 
advertising.  History  Revisited  as  a  short  intro  to  women  in 
history  issuesand  strategies.  Still  Killing  Us  Softly  now  in  two 
copies  VHS  and  one  in  film,  and  How  Women  Got  the  Vote  on 
the  history  of  suffrage.  Also  available  for  loan  from  me  directly, 
REACH  Elementary  and  Middle  School  Curricula  with  ideas 
|^k)r  infusing  multicultural  units  into  your  classroom  plans.  All 
^^f  these  go  very  well  with  the  GESA  units. 

There  is  one  glitch,  however!  Filmstrips  (like  the  new  copy 
of  Books,Bias  and  Kids),  slide  sets,  and  Dr.  Potter's  'TOUCH" 
and  "COMMUNICATING"  must  be  reserved  by  calling  my 
office  directly.  We  hope  to  get  these  incorporated  into  the 
entire  collection  sometime  in  the  future,  but  for  now  continue 
to  call  us  directly  on  these  types  and  titles. 


TITLE  rX...  ISN'T  GENDER 
EQUITY  HERE  YET? 

During  a  recent  meeting  with  the  region's  equity  special- 
ists, data  was  presented  on  the  'life  and  health  of  Title  IX  in 
Montana."  Some  disturbing  information  indicates  that  our 
home  economics  and  industrial  arts  classes  are  still  serving 
students  of  the  traditional  gender  for  those  classes.  Data  also 
showed  that  segregated  physical  education  classes  still  exist  in 
a  surprising  number  of  our  districts.  Segregation  in  all  of  these 
classes  is  a  violation  of  Title  IX  (specific  exceptions  do  exist  re: 
PE). 

Fortune  Magazine  predicted  over  a  year  ago  that  80%  of 
all  the  new  jobs  created  in  the  '90's  will  go  to  women  and 
racial/ethnic  minorities.  The  big  question  for  our  own  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  in  the  next  decades  hinges  on  the 
readiness  of  our  Montana  girls.  Native,  Hispanic,  African  and 
Asian  American  youth  to  take  advantage  of  these  new  op- 
portunities. As  long  as  our  stereotypes  work  to  steer  girls  and 
boys  away  from  a  full  range  of  career  options,  including  non- 
traditional  courses  and  studies,  our  young  people  will  not  be 
able  to  develop  to  their  fullest  educational  potential. 

Work  with  your  district  Title  IX  Coordinator  to  raise 
consciousness  about  these  gender  equity  issues  that  affect  our 
girls  and  our  boys.  Training  workshops  will  be  scheduled 
during  the  comingyear  for  Title  IX  coordinators  and  interested 
educators  across  the  state.  Spread  the  word...  equity  is  no 
longer  a  frill  or  a  luxury  to  add-on...  it  is  essential  to  our  social 
and  economic  survival.  If  you  need  technical  assistance  on 
Title  IX  issues,  call  the  Gender  Equity  Specialist  at  444-1952.  I 
have  several  resources,  classroom  projects  and  checklists  for 
educators,  administrators  and  community  members  that  are 
interesting  and  helpful. 


GESA  CLASSES  TO  BEGIN  SOON... 

Awards  to  be  made  in  early  October. 


The  interest  in  conducting  GESA  (Gender /Ethnic  Expecta- 
tions and  Student  Achievement)  in-service  training  is  strong 
across  Montana.  When  the  awards  are  made  at  the  end  of 
September  it  is  possible  that  GESA  will  be  conducted  in  five 
new  districts  across  the  state.  This  is  a  very  exciting  phase  of 
GESA  in  Montana.  You  have  already  heard  the  wonderful 
news  that  the  National  Education  Association's  two-year  study 
of  teacher  training  programs  named  GESA  as  the  NO.  ONE 
MOST  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM! 

GESA  for  PARENTS  training  events  are  now  being 
scheduled  by  DeeGrayson  and  PamMiller.  The  Gender  Equity 
office  at  OPI  is  investigating  the  possibility  of  scheduling  a 
training  for  G  for  P  Facilitators  this  year.  Unfortunately,  you  or 
your  district  will  need  to  subsidize  your  participation.  If  you 
are  interested,  please  see  the  box  below  "Training  Oppor  tuni  ties 
Coming."  The  next  GESA  Facilitator  Training  is  scheduled  for 
June  7-10, 1991.  Dee  Grayson  has  this  date  securely  reserved 


for  us  -  it's  her  "Montana  Week."  We  have  twenty  openings  for 
new  facilitators  for  this  training,  so  let  me  know  your  interest 
as  soon  as  possible. 

An  interesting  research  note:  In  conversation  with  a  GESA 
program  coordinator  in  North  Dakota  recently,  I  heard  about 
their  evaluation  strategy.  They  have  identified  a  cross-section 
of  their  schools  and  have  picked  a  sample  of  classrooms  to 
monitor  the  long-term  effectiveness  of  GESA.  They  are 
monitoring  for  four  interactions  only,  however:  Wait  Time, 
Response  Opportunity,  Higher  Level  Questioning,  and 
"Acknowledgement"  (from  the  Sadkers'  work  that  identifies 
four  types  of  acknowledgement:  praise,  acceptance, 
remediation,  criticism).  Their  plans  are  to  compare  the  GESA- 
trained  teachers  data  with  a  control  group.  This  is  something 
for  us  to  watch  with  interest  for  its  implication  for  our  own 
evaluation  strategies? 


'WHEN  GIRLS  TALK,  SHE 
LISTENS..." 

Prominent  Educator/Researcher  Carol 
Gilligan  describes  the  crisis  facing  girls. 

Gilligan  recently  said,  "Eleven-year-old  girls  are  not  for 
sale."  She  meant  that  girls  at  that  age  know  what  they  know. 
When  asked,  "Are  you  sure?"  they  answer,  "Yes,"  and  with 
authority.  What  happens  to  this  11-year-old  when  she  reaches 
15  or  16?  She  introduces  her  comments  with  'This  may  sound 
stupid,  but..."  or  when  asked  if  she  is  sure,  "I  don't  know." 

What  causes  this  transformation  -  or  crisis?  Gilligan's 
research  found  that  as  girls  become  young  women  in  a  society 
dominated  by  men,  they  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  voices 
and  connections  to  the  world.  Because  girls  have  different 
voices/ perspectives  on  issues  they  seem  to  ask  questions  that 
seem  off  the  point.  If  they  are  put  down,  they  may  come  to  feel 
foolish,  downgraded  or  isolated.  These  feelings  create  troubles 
by  adolescence  when  depression  and  eating  disorders  begin. 
This  is  a  critical  time  in  girls'  lives:  "why  not  encourage  the 
strengths  that  are  apparent  in  girls  at  this  time.  We  need  to  ask 
how  we  can  prevent  girls  from  closing  down." 

"I'd  like  to  see  real  education,  and  I'd  like  to  see  women 
knee-deep  in  it.  I'd  like  to  see  girls  really  encouraged,  especially 
at  the  point  when  they're  11  or  12...  and  I'd  like  to  see  society's 
resources  going  to  girls  at  adolescence,  not  just  to  young 
children." 

(Taken  from  NEA  TODAY,  September  1990,  p.  9)  (Look 
for  Gilligan's  In  A  Different  Voice.) 


UPCOMING  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Are  you  interested? 

□  GESA  for  PARENTS  (to  be  scheduled) 

□  GESA  Facilitator  Training,  June  7-10, 1991 

□  TITLE  DC  Training,  December  and  April  1991 

□  REACH  Multicultural  Training  (to  be  scheduled) 

If  you  w^ould  like  more  information  on  any  of  these, 
write  The  Gender  Equity  Office,  OPI. 


"THERE  IS  NO  RACISM  AND 
SEXISM  IN  MONTANA," 

(Gov.  Stan  Stephens)  ^ 

During  a  recent  EEO  Conference,  several  equity  profes- 
sionals described  some  of  the  persistent  inequities  facing  women 
and  racial /ethnic  minorities  in  our  state.  Included  were  Carol 
Farris  of  Higher  Education,  Ken  Toole  of  the  State  Human 
Rights  Network,  Corky  Bush  of  MSU's  EEO  Office  and  yours 
truly  of  OPI's  Gender  Equity  Program.  In  response  to  some  of 
our  observations  and  data,  our  Governor  reacted  with  these 
comments,  "We  have  some  social  science  gadflies  that  quite 
frankly  I  think  are  out  of  touch  with  what  is  going  on.  There 
isn't  racism  and  sexism  in  Montana." 

There  is  not  room  here  to  list  the  educational  and  em- 
ployment data,  the  activity  of  white  supremacists,  nor  the 
human  rights  commission  complaints  that  indicate  that  the 
lives  of  women  and  Indian  people  in  our  state  do  not  support 
this  claim.  We  wish  that  it  were  different,  of  course.  My  major 
reflection  for  you  as  equity-minded  educators  and  community 
workers  is  that  denial  will  not  help  any  of  us.  We  are  best  to 
identify  the  manifestations  of  racism  and  sexism,  however 
insidious  they  are,  and  then  strategize  how  to  affirm  diversity 
as  a  strength  in  our  schools,  offices  and  communities.  This  will 
not  be  comfortable  work,  but  the  pay-off  will  be  extraordinary 
communities  and  a  stronger  economic  base  utilizing  all  the 
human  resources  available  to  us  from  women,  men.  Native, 
Hispanic,  Asian,  African  and  European  Americans. 

A  human  rights  study  done  on  the  Idaho  situation  a  fevj^k 
years  ago  noted  that  some  businesses  do  not  make  thei^^ 
multicultural  employees  relocate  to  the  Northwest  region  be- 
cause of  the  racial  atmosphere  in  our  region.  Fortune  500 
companies  many  months  ago  declared  an  end  to  their  opposition 
to  affirmative  action  because  they  now  must  seek  women  and 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  workers  in  order  to  profit  in  the  '90's. 
Discrimination  is  not  only  immoral,  but  it  is  cutting  into  profit 
margins.  Maybe  we  in  Montana  should  recognize  that  we  have 
not  yet  managed  to  eliminate  attitudes  or  practices  that  divide 
us  as  people.  Denial  doesn't  help;  dedication  will. 


Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  Montana  59620 


Pat  Callbeck  Harper,  Gender  Equity  Specialist,  OPI,  State  Capitol,  Helena,  59620. 


CONSTITUTION  WEEK:  Sept.  17-23 


1990  is  the  Bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
federal  judiciary  and  the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  urges  us  to  hold  activities  celebrating  the  judicial 

rstcm. 
1  lowcver,  women  lose  big  as  a  result  of  bias  in  the  justice  system,  two 
recent  studies  show. 

The  extensive  2 1  /2  year  study  ordered  by  the  Fiord  ia  Supreme  Court 
showed  that  bias  against  women  is  "pervasive"  in  that  state's  legal 
systems.  The  findings  reflect  a  national  problem,  according  to  Florida 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Gerald  Kogan,  chairman  of  the  study  commission. 

Florida  is  the  ninth  state  to  issue  a  report  on  the  subject  of  gender  bias 
in  the  justice  system.  Twenty-one  other  states  are  in  the  process  of 
analyzing  gender  bias  in  the  courts,  according  to  Lynn  Hecht  Schafran,  a 
New  York  attorney  who  was  an  adviser  on  the  Florida  project.  'The 
overall  pattern  of  systemic  bias  is  repeated  from  state  to  state,"  she  says. 
The  Florida  commission  found,  among  other  things,  that: 

—  In  divorces,  men  typically  keep  more  than  half  of  the  marital  assets 

and  walk  away  from  a  marriage  with  "an  enhanced  earning 
capacity,"  but  women  and  children  are  economically  harmed. 

—  Women  serve  more  time  in  prison  than  men  do  for  the  same  crimes 

—  Women  in  prison  have  fewer  innovative  programs  and  facilities  than 

male  prisoners. 

Many  women  can't  afford  adequate  counsel  in  divorce  cases,  this 
study  found,  and  judges  tend  to  minimize  the  homemakers'  contribu- 
tions. They  also  wrongly  believe  that  middle-age  women  with  little  job 
experience  will  quickly  enter  the  work  force  and  therefore  need  little 
alimony. 

The  Florida  commission  found  that  longstanding  beliefs  persist 
among  many  in  the  criminal  justice  system  that  domestic  violence  against 
women  is  acceptable.  Police  are  still  hesitant  to  arrest  offenders  and 
prosecutors  are  reluctant  to  press  charges.  Often,  the  victim  is  blamed,  the 
commission's  report  said. 


California  is  the  latest  state  to  study  discrimination  against  women  in 
the  judicial  systlem;  major  problems  were  found.  In  California  as  in  other 
states  which  have  conducted  studies,  male  convicts  are  released  from 
prison  sooner  than  women  because  of  overcrowding.  Women  are  pros- 
ecuted for  prostitution,  but  seldom  arc  the  men  who  sell  and  buy  their 
services. 

The  California  Judicial  Council  Advisory  Committee  idenifiod  prob- 
lems such  as: 

—  bias  in  the  courtroom  includes  hostile  behavior  by  judges  toward 

female  lawyers  and  witnesses; 

—  focus  on  the  appearance  of  female  court  participants; 

—  unequal  extension  of  professional  courtesies  to  lawyers  based  on 

gender; 

—  failure  of  judges  to  intervene  when  lawyers  display  bias; 

—  child-support  awards  that  are  unrealistically  low; 

—  domestic  violence  victims  often  further  victimized  by  the  court 

process. 

The  Florida  commission  recommended  legislation  and  remedies, 
such  as  the  re-education  of  judges  and  lawyers  and  more  emphasis  in  law 
schools  on  studying  such  bias.  It  also  calls  for  pay  equity  in  state  court  jobs. 

California  has  established  a  framework  to  assure  that  its  recommen- 
dations approved  by  the  Judicial  Council  are  implemented.  These  have 
become  official  court  policy  and  standing  cortunittess  are  charged  with 
their  implementation. 

RESOURCE:  Anyone  wishing  to  investigate  their  local  courts  might 
want  to  consult  Operating  a  Task  Force  on  Gender  Bias  in  the  Courts:  A 
Manual  for  Action  available  from  the  Women  Judges'  Fund  for  Justice, 
1225  15th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C  20005  (202)  462-4243. 

ACTION  RESOURCE:  Any  individual  could  write  a  letter  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  at  808  17th  St 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  pointing  out  the  uneven  nature  of  U.S. 
justice  and  calling  for  corrective  action. 


SEX  EQUITY  IMPLICATIONS  of  the  National  Education  Goals 


After  a  meeting  with  state  governors  last  year.  President  Bush  de- 
clared that  "the  time  has  come.. .to  establish  clear  national  performance 
goals...."  Six  such  goals  for  education  mentioned  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech  have  been  widely  publicized;  at  least  four  have  direct  equity 
components.  None  of  the  goals  will  be  achieved  unless  the  equity 
implications  are  recognized  and  addressed. 

National  education  goal  #1:  By  the  year  2000,  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn.  A  key  element  in  reaching  this 
goal  will  involve  enhancing  the  ability  of  families  to  adequately  and 
appropriately  prepare  their  children  for  school.  To  make  sure  they  can, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  particular  problems  faced  by  low- 
income  mothers  and  female  heads-of-households,  who  are  disproportion- 
ately low-income  and  members  of  minority  groups.  Girls  must  receive  the 
kinds  of  education  that  will  enable  them  to  independently  take  financial 
care  of  themselves  and  their  children. 

Goal  #2:  By  the  year  2000,  the  high  school  graduation  rate  will 
increase  to  at  least  90  percent.  We  will  have  to  serve  all  pregnant  and 
parenting  students  by  comprehensive  programs  that  encourage  and  en- 
able them  to  complete  high  school  in  order  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
Although  a  variety  of  factors  lead  girls  to  drop  out  of  school,  40  percent  of 
female  dropouts  leave  school  for  reasons  related  to  pregnancy.  Half  of  all 
teen  mothers  do  not  complete  high  school.  Strategies  are  needed  that 
address  pregnancy  prevention,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  pregnant  and 
parenting  female  students. 

Goal  #4:  By  the  year  2000,  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in  the  world 
in  mathematics  and  science  achievement.  This  important  goal  will  not  be 
achieved  without  serious  consideration  of  gender  equity  issues  in  the 
math,  science  and  computers  curricula. 

Goal  #6:  By  the  year  2000,  every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of 
Irugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive 
lo  learning.  In  creating  a  safe,  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning,  it  is  imperative  that  the  needs  of  ALL  students  be  addressed. 
Giris  are  especially  at  risk  of  sexualassaultorsexualharassment.Provention 
is  a  major  obligation  of  every  educational  institution  from  pre-schools 
through  universities.   Schools  must  educate  administrators,  teachers. 


support  staff  and  students  about  sexual  harassment,  and  create  and 
publicize  policies  and  procedures  for  reporting  and  responding  to  sexual 
harassment  complaints.  The  responsibility  for  eliminating  "hostile  envi- 
ronment" sexual  harassment  includes  all  five  areas  of  educational  equity 
concerns,  i.e.,  teachers'  competency  to  instruct  all  students,  administrative 
stance  and  procedures,  counseling  practices,  review  of  instructional  ma- 
terials, and  scrutiny  of  curricula.  Additionally,  school-based  or  school- 
linked  clinics  can  provide  a  wide  range  of  services  for  victims  of  sexual 
assault,  including  support  groups,  counseling  programs,  and  referrals  to 


VOCABULARY, 
ALWAYS  A  HOT  TOPIC 

Professors  at  Indiana  University  have  reported  that  the  written 
vocabulary  of  children  in  grades  1  through  8  was  two  and  a  half  times 
larger  40  years  ago  than  it  is  today.  An  analysis  of  more  than  4,000 
compositions  written  by  elementary  school  students  ages  6  to  14 
nationwide  found  just  over  10,000  different  words.  The  children's 
vocabulary  has  changed  as  well  as  decreased.  Comparing  the  5,000 
most  frequently  used  words  in  the  recent  sample  and  the  most 
frequent  5,000  word  s  in  the  1 945  sa  mple,  1 ,758  words  a  re  found  on  one 
list  and  not  the  other.  Some  of  the  differences  are  based  on  cultural 
changes  over  the  years.  Today's  children  are  writing  more  about 
violence  and  drugs,  the  researchers  said. 

— "Vocabulary  of  Elementary  School  Pupils,  Ages  6-14";  Carl  B. 
Smith  and  Gary  M.  IngersoU 


FLASHCARD: 

In  1985, 5  percent  of  the  United  States  population  was  enrolled 
in  some  form  of  higher  education,  at  least  twice  the  percent  of  any 
other  industrialized  nation  except  Canada. 

— Economic  Policy  Institute 


COMING  EVENTS 


October  6  I.M.A.G.E.  Conference  planning  meeting,  Helena. 

October  6  "Should  I  Go  Into  Business"  workshop  by  MT  Women's 
Economic  Development  Group  at  Miles  Community 
College.  Call  232-3031  to  register. 

October  11-12  State  Equity  Advisory  Council  Training  Meeting.  Will 
cover  topics  of  media  relations,  public  policy  interac- 
tions, fundraising  and  planning  for  Think  Purple  Week. 
Lewis  &  Clark  Library,  Helena. 

October  13  "Should  I  Go  Into  Business"  workshop  by  MT  Women's 
Economic  Development  Group  in  Great  Falls.  Call 
Project  Challenge,  761-8626,  to  register. 

October  15  In  1978  Irene  Miller  and  Vera  Komarkova  became  the 
first  Americans  to  scale  Annapurna,  the  world's  second 
highest  mountain  peak. 

October  14-16  Region  8  Displaced  Homemaker  Conference,  Bis- 
marck, North  Dakota.  For  more  information  contact 
Beverly  Barnhart,  587-1721  (Bozeman). 

October  18-19  "Working  Today  for  a  Better  Tomorrow"  Montana 
Vocational  Association  Leadership  Conference.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Billings.  For  more  information  contact  MVA 
President  Scott  Davis,  994-5775  (MSU). 

October  26-27  'Toung  Women  as  Leaders"  workshop  presented  by 
The  Leadership  Institute,  for  high  school  women.  In 
Helena.  Call  Dr.  Nancy  Owens  at  449-2979  for  more 
information. 

October  27  "Developing  a  Sales  Presentation"  workshop  by  MT 
Women's  Economic  Development  Group  in  Missoula. 
Call  WEDGo  to  register,  543-3550. 

October  28  "Women  Without  Limits"  workshop  present  by  The 
Leadership  Institute  for  women  of  all  ages.  In  Helena. 
For  more  information  call  Dr.  Nancy  Owens  at  449-2979. 


November  1  Vocational  Education/Economic  Development  Sym- 
posium sponsored  by  the  Montana  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education.  Employers,  vocational  technical  edu- 
cators, administrators  and  counselors,  service  provid^fc 
ers  and  others  interested  in  economic  development  anc^r 
job  training  needs  are  encouraged  to  attend.  In  Helena. 
For  more  information  contact  James  Fitzpatrick,  MCVE 
Executive  Director,  444-2964. 

November  3  "Marketing  Workshop:  Finding,  Reaching  &  Selling 
To  Customers"  by  MT  Women's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Group  in  Missoula.  Call  WEDGo  to  register,  543- 
3550. 

November  7  Birthday  of  Marie  Curie,  1867-1934,  French  scientist 
whose  discovery  of  radium  earned  her  the  Nobel  Prize. 

November  10  "Should  I  Go  Into  Business"  workshop  sponsored  by 
MT  Women's  Economic  Development  Group  in 
Kalispell.  Call  the  Kalispell  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  to  register  at  752-5222,  ext  252. 

November  17  "Should  I  Go  Into  Business"  workshop  sponsored  by 
MT  Women's  Economic  Development  Group  in  Mis- 
soula. Call  WEDGo  to  register,  543-3550. 

November  11 -17  American  Education  Week:  "Educating  Everyone 
...  Takes  Everyone" 

November  17  "Should  I  Go  Into  Business"  workshop  sponsored  by 
MT  Women's  Economic  Development  Group  in  Mis- 
soula. 

"Dollar  Control:  Basic  Money  Management  for 
Small  Business"  workshop  sponsored  by  MT  Women's 
Economic  Development  Group  in  Missoula.  Call 
WEDGo  to  register  for  either,  543-3550.  | 

January  21 -25, 1991  Think  Purple  Week.  A  statewide  celebration  of 
non-traditional  careers  for  schools  and  community 
agencies  sponsored  by  your  Regional  Equity  Network. 

June  18-19, 1991  In  Montana,  Action  Guarantees  Equity  (I.M.A.G.E.) 

Conference.  Michael  Kimmel, author ofMen's Lives,  will 
be  a  keynote  speaker.  Heritage  Inn,  Great  Falls. 


Human  Resource  Development  Officer 
Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 
33  South  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  Montana  59620-2602 


